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lapsed. Respiration was with difficulty established. When left it was doing 
well, but from neglect, it was found, too late, that the ligature had become re¬ 
laxed, and the child sank from the effects of the consequent hemorrhage. 
Second and third cases, a boy and a girl, were each born after an easy labour, 
and death resulted from similar inattention. 

We might with great profit extend our notice of the work before us. To in¬ 
dicate, however, all that we find interesting in it, would carry us very far beyond 
reasonable limits. The volume will be found by all who consult it a rich mine 
of practical midwifery based upon a large number of careful bedside observa¬ 
tions. D. I* 1 - th 


Art. XXV.~-0re the Health of Merchant Seamen. By J. 0. M’ William, M. D., 

etc.etc., Medical Inspector, Her Majesty's Customs. 8vo. London, 1862. 

Vikwed in no other light than one of mere interest, an inquiry into the sana¬ 
tory condition and vital statistics of the merchant sailors becomes a subject of 
the deepest concern in every commercial community. A correct and intimate 
acquaintance with his present position in a sanatory point of view—of the 
causes, if any, by which his health is impaired and his life shortened, and 
how far these are inseparable from the circumstances in which he is necessarily 
placed, or are removable by means within our reach—is essential as the basis 
for whatever reforms may be required to afford to the merchant seaman every 
possible protection against the morbid influences to which he is now subjected. 

Notwithstanding, within the few past years, much has been effected by legis¬ 
lative enactments and private exertions, towards the moral and social improve¬ 
ment, as well as the protection of the health and lives of seamen, it is to be 
feared that, in respect to those, more especially, who are engaged in the 
merchant service, many errors and abuses still continue, the removal of which 
is necessary before their sanatory condition can be said, in truth, to have 
attaiucd its proper standard. 

In the paper before us—a reprint from the Transactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science —l)r. M’William has di¬ 
rected attention to the subject, and has presented such observations in respect 
to it, as, so far, he has been enabled to collect; with a promise to further prose¬ 
cute the subject, in the hope of being permitted to place the results before 
the Public Health department, at some future meeting of the Association. 

Since July, 1800, Dr. M’W. has obtained from the office of the Registrar 
General of Sfleamen such materials as have enabled him to compile a series of 
tables showing the actual number of deaths occurring among the seamen em¬ 
ployed in merchant ships for the United Kingdom and channel islands, whether 
engaged in home service or in foreign voyages, during nine consecutive years 
from 1852 to 1800 both inclusive, with the’ main causes of the deaths; and the 
deaths, with their causes, that took place on the home and foreign voyages re¬ 
spectively, for three years, 1850 to 1858, both years inclusive. 

Protn the first of these tables we learn that a yearly average of 734 deaths, 
or 4.30 in every thousand, was caused by fevers, a yearly average of 272.9 or 
1.02 per 1000 by dysentery, a yearly average of 3.72 or .22 per 1000 by scurvy, 
a yearly average of 1,335.2, or 7.72 per 1000, by drowning and other accidents, 
and an annual average of 808, or 4.83 by causes not ascertained. Giving for 
the nine years ending with 1800, a total average of deaths from all causes, each 
year, of 3,240, or 18.02 per 1000. 

The comparative security of health and life enjoyed by the seamen of the 
Royal Navy and in the merchant service of Great Britian, is shown by a table 
given by Dr. M’W. exhibiting the ratio of deaths in each, during three years, 
from 1856 to 1858, both inclusive. The annual average per 1000 of deaths 
among the seamen of the Royal Navy, was from disease, 18.70; from drowning 
and other accidents, 4.53; from all causes, 20.25. While the annual average of 
deaths among the seamen engaged in the merchant service from disease, during 
the same period, was 10.98 per 1000; from drowning, 8.87 ; from all causes, 19.85. 

Dr. M’W. remarks, it is to be borne in mind, that, “ during the period in 
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question, the number of deaths in the navy was considerably augmented by the 
loss sustained both by disease and wounds in action among the seamen and 
marines employed in the operations in China, and the naval force serving on 
shore during the mutiny in India.” 

In another table exhibiting the deaths among seamen in the merchant service, 
engaged in the domestic and foreign trade respectively, and in the Royal Navy 
on the home station for the three years ending with 1859, it is shown that the 
average strength per annum of the merchant seamen engaged in foreign voyages 
was 132,339, while the annual average of deaths was 2,416, or 18.20 per 1000. 
The annual average of merchant seamen engaged in home voyages was 43,259, 
giving an annual average of 1,043 deaths, or 24.20 per 1000. The deaths among 
the seamen of the Royal Navy on the home station was, during a series of years, 
only from 10 to 11 per 1000. 

"The most accurate information is possessed,” Dr. M’W. informs us, “as to 
the amount of deaths that take place among merchant seamen while actually at 
sea, but that number must not be understood to represent the actual loss of life 
consequent upon service, on board of merchant ships. Dr. Bryson has observed 
with reference to the seamen and marines of the Royal Navy, that, ‘if it were 
possible to follow out invalids discharged from the navy into private life, the 
death rate would be somewhat increased, for it is not to be doubted that a con¬ 
siderable number of those men die of disease contracted in the service, soon 
after they are discharged from it.” In this way a certain number of deaths 
resulting from service in the navy escape observation, but the amount of loss 
from disease contracted in the merchant service, of which we have no record, 
must be far greater. 

“In the Royal Navy accurate returns are made of the invalidings, as well as 
of the deaths, on all stations, whether on board ship or in hospitals. Invalids 
from the navy abroad are, on their arrival in England, received into the naval 
hospitals, where, as a general rule, they remain until they are sufficiently well to 
be discharged, or until they die. In the merchant service, on the other hand, 
we have no means of tracing the fate of seamen discharged sick, or of those 
who, from desertion und other causes, leave their ships while abroad. Nor can 
we arrive at the extent of damaged constitutions and consequent deaths from 
climatorial and other causes, after the voyage has ended, as the men are then at 
once discharged. If in good health they soon return to sea, and if sick they 
fall in with the general population, and help to swell its mortality, while that 
of the mercantile marine is thereby proportionately diminished. 

“The seamen of the Royal Navy and the merchant seamen spring from the 
same class. The range of age (from fifteen to fifty-five) is nearly similar in the 
two services, and both are employed in every quarter of the globe, but in many 
other respects they are very dissimilarly circumstanced. The longest voyages 
in the mercantile service rarely exceed eighteen months, while men of war are, 
as a general rule, several, it may be five, years on one station, however unhealthy. 
In the Royal Navy, where hygiene in this country may be said to have had its 
birth, there are circumstances favourable to health, as discipline, clothing, 
cleanliness, good victualling, and, it may be added, breathing space, which, as a 
general rule, do not exist in the same degree in the other service. The man-of- 
war sailors have also, in all cases, medical attendance. On the other hand, the 
merchant seaman, although much exposed in landing and loading cargoes while 
abroad, and less under control as regards drinking and other excesses than the 
man-of-war’s man, does not, like him, labour under the disadvantages of long 
continuance in a bad climate, and consequently his constitution gets renovated 
by comparatively frequent returns to the more healthy latitudes. Making due 
allowance for the deaths in the merchant service, of which we have no account, 
I think it may be assumed that the merchant seamen are less obnoxious to dis¬ 
eases originating in climatorial causes than the seamen of the Royal Navy; but, 
although exempt from the casualties incident to war, they suffer far more from 
drowning and violence than the seamen of the fleet—a circumstance due in 
great measure to the comparative rarity of shipwreck in the navy. The propor¬ 
tion of deaths from drowning and accidents in the navy is seldom above 5 per 
1000 of the whole force employed, while the normal death rate from such 
causes in the merchant service seems to oscillate between 8 and 11 per 1000.” 
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When, as is very clearly shown by Dr. M’William, there is taken into account 
the great addition necessary to be made to the ascertained and recorded deaths 
in the merchant service, in order to arrive at its true mortality, with the fact 
that the merchant seamen are much less continuously exposed to climatorial 
sources of disease, more especially those of the tropics; that they are exempt 
from the diseases and casualties incident to war; and that, notwithstanding, the 
records, perfect as regards deaths at sea, but far short of the actual number due 
to sea service, indicate an actual mortality, from all causes, very nearly equal in 
the foreign voyages, to that of the Royal Navy, and, in the home service much 
in excess of it. When these circumstances, we repeat, are taken into considera¬ 
tion, the conclusion appears inevitable that, although much has been done, all is 
not done that might be done to secure the health and safety of the seamen of 
the British mercantile marine, who have been appropriately termed “the source 
and resource of her naval power.” 

How is it in respect to the health and lives of the merchant seamen of the 
United States ? Have they had thrown around them constantly every sanatory 
safeguard with which it is in our power to invest them? How is the mortality 
among them compared with that among the seamen of our navy? Will not some 
one who has the time and opportunity at his disposal prepare for our information 
and guidance sanatory statistics in reference to the sailors of this country both 
on board our national vessels and merchantmen, similar in character to those 
which Dr. M’Williara has commenced in respect to those of Great Britain? 

D. F. 0. 


Art. XXYI.— Anatomy , Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., 
etc. The drawings by H. Y. Garter, M. D., etc. The dissections jointly by 
the author and Dr. Carter. Second American, from the revised and enlarged 
London Edition. With 395 engravings on wood. Large 8vo. pp. 816. Phila¬ 
delphia : Blanchard & Lea, 1862. 

Tuts handsome volume of Mr. Gray’s must possess some special merit in the 
eyes of the medical profession, since a second edition of it is so soon called for. 
It has indeed acquired a degree of favour, which, so far as we know, is unprece¬ 
dented, in view of the number of well established rivals with which it had to 
contend. On any other branch of medical science, such as physiology or sur¬ 
gery, the peculiar views, the brilliancy of style, or the accidental position of an 
author, may gain him acceptance; but a book of descriptive and surgical ana¬ 
tomy must rest its claims on some broader basis. Clearness and accuracy in the 
text, with an excellent system of illustrations—the great requisites in such a 
work, are possessed by the treatise before us; and something may be also due 
to the generous amplitude of its proportions. 

The preparing of this second edition was probably almost the last literary 
labour performed by its lamented author, who died of smallpox in June, 1861, 
aged thirty-six. Few men have accomplished more for science at so early an age. 

The additional matter contained in the present issue has reference mainly to 
minute anatomy, which was almost wholly passed over in the first edition. The 
number of engravings is increased by thirty-two, most of the new ones being 
original and valuable. One of these, showing a transverse section of the wrist, 
with the posterior annular ligament and the canals for the various tendons, 
strikes us as belonging to a class of illustrations too little employed. Students 
and practitioners are too apt to be unacquainted with the different aspects and 
positions of parts taken collectively; they follow the ordinary routine in their dis¬ 
sections, and omit what after all is the essential matter, the relation of one organ 
with another. It is this which makes our knowledge of anatomy stereoscopic. 

But, as we have already remarked, the standing of this excellent treatise is 
established, and it needs no further commendation from us. It may, however, 
be added, that the favour accorded to Mr. Gray’s work affords evidence of the 
correct judgment of those for whom he wrote; while the fact that his American 
publishers feel warranted in such an enterprise, in times like the present, is 
surely of good omen. J. II. P. 



